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PAUL BEFORE FELIX. conscience of Felix was so sensibly stung, that he could | gan half a duzeu quilts last year, and never finished one. 
Felix in Herod’s judgment hall, hear no more, commanding him to leave off his discourse, | The first was a sunflower pattern, of yellow and green 
Marks the sublime defence of Paul; saying, ‘‘ Go thy way for this time, when I have a conve- | calico. There were more than fifty pieces in one block, 
Whose eloquence, of fervor strong, nient season I will call for thee again.” and all cut bias. I never cut out but four, and pieced ° 
Enlightens an admiring throng ; [Pictorial Hist. of the Bible. two and a half. There was such a deal of work about it, 
By conscience stung, in doubt and fear, coe sameeren aoe I could not possibly bear it.” 
Till Felix dares no longer hear. “T do not wonder at your disgust. For my part I 

Paul being informed that the Jews - a design against Moral Eales. think it is sheer folly to spend so much time in sewing to- 
his life, communicated it to Lysias, who, willing to frus- gether little bits of calico, in such complex forms, espe- 
trate the intentions of the Jews, sent him under a strong ORIGINAL. cially, when they are first cut from whole cloth. What 
guard to Felix, governor of Czsarea, and in a letter warm- were the other patterns. you began ?” 
ly recommended Paul to his protection, signifying that he A SKETCH FOR GIRLS. “Oh one was a monstrous great thorny looking vine, 
was a citizen of Rome; that the Jews had treated him “What on earth are you going to do with that great | Called “the valley of the Mississippi.” I had to have an- 
with equal rigor and injustice, and had even conspired | basket of scraps and rags?” said wild little Mary Brown, other quilt to piece it after. It was Sarah Wood’s, and 
against his life; that he had taken this method to secure | to her cousin Amelia Bright, whom she was visiting. took her three months to make it. Just as I got it nicely 
him against their attempts, and had ordered his enemies ‘Scraps, indeed! Why this is my treasure basket, as | commenced, her folks moved away, and of course she 
to appear before him at Casarea, to exhibit their charge | I call it. It is too rainy to think of going out to-day, and took the quilt, and that was the last of it. Then there 
and accusation against him. Felix received Paul with | so I have brought out my basket to see what I can find | were ‘Stars and Garters;” but my red calico was damag- 
great civility, promising him an hearing as soon as his ac- | here to employ and amuse myself with. Perhaps I shall | ¢d and came all to bits, and “‘ The Rising Sun,” and “ A 
cusers should appear, and in the mean time ordered him | discover something for you, too.” Wheel within a Wheel.” I never mean to sew another 
to be conducted to a place, known by the name of Herod’s “Oh! I’m much obliged to you. I don’t care about piece of patchwork as long as I live.” 

: Judgment Hall. your famous treasures ; puss and I, are amusement enough **T am sure I never would of the kinds you mention. 

The time of Paul’s trial being arrived, there appeared | for each other.” And away the giddy girl flew, dragging But I save the waste scraps of my dresses, and pretty 
against him many who were possessed of all the insinuating | a shawl after her for the cat to play with, sometimes jump- | #Prons, and once in a while I get together a large quanti- 
powers of eloquence, particularly one Tertullus, who, in | ing over the ottomans and chairs, and now and then stand- | ty of them, and on some rainy day like this, set myself to 
an elaborate speech, accused him of sedition and disturb- | ing on the arm of the sofa, dangling the shaw] high up out work to put them together into some neat, simple form. 
ing the public peace. Paul being permitted to make his | of pussy’s reach. Suddenly she shrieked aloud, and her | You would be surprised to see how much one can accom- 
defence, distinctly answered every part of the accusation. | cousin looking around, saw Mary lying on the floor, and plish of such plain work in a few hours, if one is really 
The charge of sedition he utterly denied, defying them to writhing with pain. She had tripped on the rug and fall- diligent.” 
prove that he had ever preached any doctrine tending to | en, spraining her ancle sadly. ‘There was quite atime In such chat the girls passed half an hour ; by this time 
destroy the order and due subordination of society. Fe-| with getting her on the sofa, and bandaging the foot, but the pieces in the bundle had all been looked over. The 
lix, in doubt how to determine, deferred giving his final | she was a courageous girl, and madé as little complaint as | little history of each plaid or stripe related, and many a 
judgment, tif he should see Lysias himself, of whom he | possible. There was no more romping with puss that day pleasant anecdote linked therewith, 
might be more particularly informed in this dispute, in | and she began to think the time would pass very slowly, * Well, it is nice,” said Mary, to preserve these trifles, 
the mean time, he commanded that the confinement of | when her cousin came with her basket, and sat down by for the sake of their associations. I mean to begin making 
Paul should be made as agreeable as possible, and that | her, saying, “‘ You may laugh at my treasures as much as | @ Collection immediately, when I go home. What else 
none of his friends or kindred should be denied admission | you please now, but 1 promise you I can find something have you got there ?” 
to him. here, that will interest you.” “T have a great mind not to let you see, for fear you: 

In the mean time Felix was often engaged with him in ** What is that great roll that you are taking out,” said will laugh at them. Here, see what you can make out of 
discoursing of the Christian faith, and also brought his Mary , these, first.” 
wife, Drusilla to hear him on that subject. And Paul “ That is a bundle of pieces for patch-work, and I wish “« Why, is this what ‘you have been at work on all the 

Amico}. having spoke of the several obligations laid upon men by | you’d sort them out, coz. the light and dark éach by them- morning? Here are a half a dozen pretty pin-balls, as 
——== | the laws of Christ, of justice, righteousness, sobriety, chas- | selves; and then we’ll contrive some pretty pattern by | €at a8 wax. Where did you get these beautiful silks and 

’sCompation, | tity, and all the other moral duties of our excellent reli- | which to cut them out, and get them ready for sewing.” velvets?” ‘ 
Volume. gion, together with the strict account that will be demand- ‘“*T should like very well to look them over, or even cut “ My good aunt saved them for me. You know she is 
ed of every man’s actions at the day of retribution; the | them out, but piecing patchwork I always did hate. I be- | 2 Vest-maker, and has none but the most costly and hand- 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















some vests to make, because she is such a neat sever. 
She sent me a little bag full of bits a great while ago, and 
1 never had any use for them until now.” 

“* Where did you get this bright morocco.” ; 

‘* My brother got a roll of pieces at the book-binders, 
and what he did not need he gave to me.” 

Why, what could he make of morucco? He is not a 
shoe- maker.” 

“ He made two beautiful portfolios. That one on the 
table which you so much admired yesterday, is one of 
them.” 

“Well,” said Mary, rather puzzled, “ you are the most 
of an old maid J ever saw, to economize so much. | Fa- 
ther bought me a splendid portfolio last summer, but I lost 
the key, directly,and besides that, the lock got out of or- 
der, betore the key was gone. It was beautifully emboss- 
ed at first, but the flowers soon grew rusty, and the ends 
of the pockets all came loose. Yours looks as strong as 
can be. What are you going to do with those remnants 
of worsted 1” 

“* Work a needlebook some day on that piece of can- 
vass; I tucked them into a little bag afier I finished Ned’s 
slippers, and you will see what a pretty bit of embrvidery 
I can make with them.” 

Various, indeed, were the contents of that “ treasure- 
basket.”’? There were several balls of gay-colored twist, 
left from sundry purses, designed to become the material 
of a knitting-basket, scraps of fine broadcloth, in which 
was rolled up a paper of floss that had been thrown aside 
by her cousin, from which she meant to make some pen- 
wipers—bits of silk fur cushions, card-board, &c. all ofno 
appreciable value in their present state, but in a few hours 
convertible into useful and elegant articles. 

Wild Mary Brown turned the basket upside down, and 











laughed heartily at the odds and ends it contained. But 
in spite of herself, ere the morning was over, she was be- 
guiled into making an emery cushion from some crimson 
cashmere, which she found in a corner of the basket, and 
succeeded to admiration. The day passed away; Ame- 
lia cheered her cousin by pleasant stories, or songs, and 
sometimes stopped her busy fingers to play a game of 
backgammon with her. When night came, more than one 
neat little article had been created from that mass of use- 
less bits, and Mary exclaimed, ‘‘ I believe you area witch ! 
You have talked to me all day, and yet, see how much you 
have done! I never can sew and talk at the same time. 
I wish you would teach me how! I think you would soon 
make me quite industrious,” ; 

It was a week, before Mary could resume her usual 
sports, but during that time she had been trying to imitate 
the orderly habits of her cousin, and had succeeded be- 
yond her expectation. When she returned home, she of- 
ten expressed her gratitude for Amelia’s kindness, in 
teaching her to “ gather up the fragments, that nothing 
might be lost.” 

Habits of economy are generally formed, if ever, in ear- 
ly youth. They commence by attention to the trifles 
which usually occupy the time and thoughts then. And 
many a bitter lesson of experience might be saved in after 
life, were early opportunities taken to impress on the mind 
a horror of waste. 

But this is not what I was about to say. The subject 
of ornamental needle-work, was in my mind when I com- 
menced to write, and I wished to show that an objection 
which is often made to it, namely, the costliness of the 
materials, is quite unfounded. Many of the prettiest ar- 
ticles manufactured by some of my. young friends, have 
been chiefly composed of what was wholly useless before. 
Thus [ have seen beautiful footstools wrought with the 
gay-colored thrums left from the warp of carpets, on stout 
sacking, that would rival the Berlin worsted work in taste, 
and out last it fifty times; while a neat frame of cherry or 
black walnut, the work ofthe fair artist’s'school-boy broth- 
er, was by no means despicable, when placed by the side 
of the more costly, but less durable mahogany. 

I remember being once shown what | supposed was an 
elegant Turkey hearth-rug, of unusual size and brilliancy. 
Imagine my surprise, when | learned it was the work of a 
winter’s evenings, in an old fashioned country farm- 
house. 

Knitting and netting have within a few years been 
greatly revived. How many charming gifts and love to- 
icens have been made thus from the plain worsted or silk ! 
Comforters, scarfs of all sorts, caps, cuffs, purses, chains, 
bagé, even shawls, table-covers, and wrappers have not 
been forgot. 

It is so delightful to prepare with one’s own hands, the 
presents one makes. And how precious do these litile 
gifts become to the receiver, when we reflect on all the 
pleasant thoughts, and wishes, and remembrances of one- 
‘self that have passed through the mind of the fair artist, 
as she wrought the article. 

‘The following lines were received by a little girl in Al- 
bany, last winter, in acknowledgement of the gift of a pair 
of worsted cuffs of her own work. 


s 


I fear to soil each pretty cuff, 

By wearing them inside a muff; 

But when the weather’s rather tough, . 
Ah! then, indeed, I’m glad enough ! 

The white is getting somewhat buff, 

The little frill is growing rough, 

Which [ deplore in accents gruff, 

And strive their beauty yet to puff. 

But let me end this idle stuff, 

"You'll surely think I’s said enough. 


T will close my rambling sketch, which has extended 
longer than I foresaw, by transcribing some lines written 
on receiving a magnificent book-mark, wrought on the 





, and resolution were such, that he discovered every conspi- 





finest card board afid blue satin, with pale blue and sil- | 
ver. It was simply the word “* Love,” in exquisite floral 

characters. It was sent to the author of the lines anony- 

mously, 


Love is a magic word, the poet sings; 

And in most magie sort it comes to me. 

Who is it loves ne? “Pisa golden morn; 

The autumn sun shines out most cheerily, 

And the sad thoughts that cluster round the close 
Of the vlad summer-time, have fled away. 

My heart is tuned to Love—and so, thrice welcome 
Ja that most precious word to me this morn. 

Love, wrought in blue and silver, emblems sweet 
Of an affection that shall last for aye, 

So shines the sky with its embroidered stars, 

So the forget-me-not, that holy flower! 

Who is it loves me? Must [ask in vain? j 
And must the mystery ever stand untold, 

Like that unmentioned thing that Katy did, 

Or for the offence for which they whip poor Will? 
Who is it loves me? Tis so rare a thing, 

I cannot in my poverty afford 

To lose the precious knowledge, if T would. 

Pity me, fairy spirit, who has wrought 

This charm, this amulet, this talisman, 

With silk of Serica, or farthest Ind. 

Who is it loves me? Love wins love, ’tis said, 


And I, bright spirit, will repay thy store. M.M C 
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THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


[Continued from page 50.] 
Tue CommMoNnWEALTH. 
The Protectorate— Oliver Cromwell—1€53 to 1658. 


The Parliament being now dissolved, and Cromwell be- 
ing commander-in-chief of the army, was, the highest offi- 
cer in the nation, and thus became the sole depositary of 
power. His true course would have been, to summon a 
free parliament, elected in such a manner as to give a free 
representation of the willof the people. But, as the coun- 
try was divided into many factions, and the people retain- 
ed a kind of superstitious veneration for royalty; he was 
afraid to trust such a parliament. He reasoned through a 
concurrence of Providential events, that this power had 
come into his hands, and that he was responsible for main- 
taining the commonwealth. Every body seemed to be glad 
that the long parliament was closed, and he received con- 
gtatulatory addresses from the fleet, the army and the 
cities, After consulting with some of the principal offi- 
cers of the army, he concluded to call an assembly of 139 
persons, selected by himself, to “ settle the government.” 
This was called a parliament; but it-was not a represen- 
tation of the people, though we have reason to believe it was 
a body of good men. But, after spending some time in 
fruitless discussion, and failing to agree upon any thing, 
they returned to Cromwell the power they had received 
from him, and dissolved without doing any thing. 

This measure failing, he called a council of the officers 
of the army, and some distinguished persons, in whom he 
could confide, to ‘* settle the government.” ‘They agreed 
to declare him ‘‘ Protector of the Commonwealth,” aud to 
unite with him in the administration, a council of from 
thirteen to twenty-one persons, who were to serve for life, 
or during good behaviour, and in case of vacancy, the re- 
maining members were to name three, from which the 
Protector was to select one. The Protector was to be the 
supreme magistrate of the Commonwealih. He was to 
summon a parliament once in three years, and to allow 
them to sit five months, without being dissolved or pro- 
rogued. He was to have a standing army of thirty thou- 
sand men, who were to be provided with a support. The 
Protector was to hold his office for life, and on his death 
a successor was to be chosen by the council. Thus, a 
military government was the result of the Revolution. 
The people of England do not seem to have been suffi- 
ciently enlightened for self-government, At any rate, 
those whom they chose to represent them, do not seem 
themselves to have understood the true principles of 
liberty. 

Cromwell chose his council from among his officers, 
who had shared his dangers and his victories, and gave 
each of them a salary equal to about 5000 dollars a year. 
Iie bad his tro ps paid always a month in advance, which 
secured their fidelity.” ‘he public treasures were manag- 
ed with frugality and care; while his activity, vigilance, 


racy or plot against his person or government in time to 
put it down, before it took effect. 
The Protector managed his foreign affairs with equal 
skitl. He secured an advantageous peace with both Hol- 
land and France; while he prosecuted the war with Spain 
with great suceess; took from that kingdom the Island of 
Jamaica, in the West Indies; and sent a fleet into the 
Mediterranean, where he humbled the Barbary powers. 
It is confessed, even by the bitterest of his enemies, that 
Eugland was in general more prosperous, during the Pro- 
tectorate of Cromwell, than it had been for many years, 
His administration at home, thongh vigorous and energet- 
ic, was generally characterized by moderation. He toler- 
ated all Protestant sects, and maintained freedom of con- 
science fur them all. One measure of his, however, creat- 
ed great complaint. He divided the kingdom into dis- 
tricts, and appointed a major-general to each, who was au- 
thorized to tax the old royalists to the amount of one tenth 
of their income, as an alleged punishment for one or two 








whole nation at the mercy of the army. Jn this state of 
things, the nation cried out for a free parliament. Crom- 
well assembled one; but finding them factious, and dis- 
posed to question the right of the government who called 
them, he obliged them to take-an oath to support the gov- 
ernment, as now settled ; and those who refused to take 
it, were not permitted to sit. This relieved him of the 
most troublesome members ; but still, they did little for 
the benefit of the country, but spent their time in disput- 
ing and debating. The major-generals were abolished, 


_and some other measures adopted ; but as soon as the five 


months were passed, which he was obliged to allow them 
to sit, he dissolved them. 


In 1656, another Parliament was called. But to get 


| rid of the troubles of the previous one, no member elect 


was permitted to sit, without first obtaining an order from 
the council. This was a bold and arbitrary infringement 
upon the freedom of parliament, and the body thus consti- 
tuted could not be considered as the representatives of the 
nation. This parliament was occupied a long time in the 
** settlement of the nation; and among their first acts 
was one conferring on the Protector the title of King : 
which, however, he declined. They passed many other 
acts; and there seems to have been a good understanding 
between them and Cromwell. 

In 1658, he called another parliament, with which he 
was not so successful. ‘here was yet a deep seated love 
of royalty in the nation. The nobility, always a powerfu! 
body, were restive under their present humiliation. The 
Presbyterian party were dissatisfied. The Roman Catho- 
lics were deadly hostile. And the old royalists lurked in 
every hiding place. A parliament called in such circum- 
stances, must of necessity be composed of discordant ma- 
terials. On their first assembling, they began to show a 
fiery, factious spirit; and instead of doing the business of 
the government, many of them were laying schemes for its 
overthrow. Some of them even began to talk of the re- 
turn of Charles II. At this juncture, Cromwell entered 
the hall, and after a long address, in which he reviewed 
the whole history of the Reformation, and the manner in 
which he came into power, he declared, ‘‘ J do dissolve this 
parliament,” when they all scattered; but very soon, the 
ringleaders of factions were lodged in the tower. He 


days, terminated his eventful life. 

The admirers of royalty callCromwell an usurper: but 
those who have read the previous history of England, will 
find at least, equal ground for charging a majority of the 
kings, with being usurpers; and in the view of plain re- 
publicans, the fact that royal blood coursed in their veins, 
will not help the matter. The historians of this period 
are so bitter against the Puritans, and Cromwell in partic- 
ular, that they do not scruple to enter into the secrets of 
men’s hearts, and determine the motives which actuated 
them. They generally charge Cromwell with ambitious 
designs from the beginning. But any one who will atten- 
tively read Carlyle’s collection of the letters and speeches 
of this great man, cannot, I think, fail to be convinced 
that he was an honest, and good man; and that he was led 
on by circumstances, and not by ambition and premeditat- 


was actuated by a sincere desire to promote the interests 
of true religion and of his country. N. 
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ORIGINAL, 


L7ALLEGRO AND IL’ PENSERORO. 


Among my pleasant recollections of the town of E. are 
those cunnected with the Howell family. There were sev- 
eral sons and daughters, all interesting, and in many cases 
quite unlike each other ; still the utmost harmony prevail- 
ed throughout the household. 

Two of the younger daughters were my companions, 
when they were at home from school, and afforded me con- 
stant amusement by their opposite qualities. Sarah, the 
elder, was about thirteen, and Jane two years younger. 
I wish you could have watched them as they entered the 
parlor when the family were assembled for worship. Sa 
rah looked the age she really was; her eye bright, and her 
lips wearing that indescribable look of happiness that it 
seemed as if the expression of it by word, could scarcely 
have indicated it more distinctly—over her whole manner 
and person, there was an atmosphere of tranquillity and 
joy, that shed its influence wherever she moved. Sweet 
child! I would as gladly hail her presence, as I did the 
unfolding of spring and all the gladness and beauty ofa 
May morning. 

The sisters were never very far apart, unlike as they 
were. So, closely following Sarah, you may see her 
younger sister, with her head slightly inclined to the right 
shoulder, her eye drooping, her mouth expressing any 
thing but pleasure, and apparently closed in determination 
not to utter a word if she could help it. An air of fixed 
disquietude accompanied her at all times, and the smooth 
brow of youth was marred by alook of anxiety. It almost 
made you smile, and you felt like saying, ‘ Little dame, 
have you all the cares of the household resting on your 
shoulders?” She, the dear child, that never had the shad- 
ow of,a care, that was loved, caressed, watched over as 
tenderly as if she were the only human flower beneath that 
roof, 

A hundred times have I looked upon these young mar 
dens, and always wondered at the marvellous difference in 








conspiracies which had been detected. This put the 


in them. I called them L’Allegro and 1] Penseroro, and 


was, however, seized with a violent ague, which, in a few ° 


ed design, to pursue the course which he did ; and that he’ 
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afierward found that it was not from ill-humor that Jen- 
ny seemed so disturbed. There was in her a deep dis- 
trust of herself. It made her look sad, even unhappy. 
But years wore on, and the character of my two young 
riends developed more strongly. Both became Chris- 
jans, and the influence of that divine principle was clear- 
ly perceptible in each. 

Sarah’s character assumed even more loveliness; her 
peautiful nature lent a higher charm to person and man- 
ner, and she retained her native simplicity and quietude. 
And dear Jenny! Religion did indeed work a marvel- 
lous change in her. She was happy. She began to hope 
she could do some good in the world, and now I wish you 
could have seen her, moving in the homes of the poor as 
well as the rich, and deeply, and dearly loved everywhere. 
Her cheerful laugh was heard, and a new nature was truly 
imparted to her. Her manner—it was the perfection of 
dignity and repose, united to the utmost affability. 

When ft left E , 1 did not think that the next time 
] met the sisters, they would be clad in that pure white 
jobe, which hath no spot or wrinkle, or any such thing. 
My bright-eyed, brilliant Sarah, and her more thoughtful 
companion, have gone to dwell with their Saviour. Their 
home is almost left desolate; but the mansion above is 
enriched. M. R. T. 
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ORIGINAL. 


ANCIENT MIRRORS. 


“ Father,” said Joseph, ‘‘I don’t see what this passage 
means, ‘‘ Now we see through a glass darkly.” If we look 
through a glass, it don’t look dark. If the glass is clear, 
we can see about as well as if we didn’t look through 
lass.” 

* You will see the force of the comparison which is 
used by the Apostle, when you understand what is meant 
here by the term glass. It would perhaps have been bet- 
ter, had it been called a mirror, instead of a glass. Mir- 
rors in those days were made of molten brass highly pol- 
ished. The art of making glass mirrors like those we 
now use, was unknown. 
the images placed before them, far less clearly than our 
mirrors do. The apostle compares the knowledge of heav- 
enly things which may be gained on earth, to the faint 
images which these imperfect mirrors reflected. As if he 











had said, our views of heavenly things while on earth are 
dim and obscure, as in the image of the. countenance re- 
flected by the polished brass; but in the next world, we 
shall have a clear perception of those things—such a per- 
ception as we have of the human countenance, when we 
are gazing directly upon it.” 

“{ see the force of the passage now, and I could not, if 
you had not told me about the kind of glass or mirror re- 
ferred to. Mr..S. said that nothing but prayer was 
necessary to understanding the Bible, but he must be 
wrong.” 

* Prayer is all important, but prayer will not communi- 
cate the knowledge of facts necessary to an understanding 
of many passages in the Bible. Turn to Exodus 38th 
chapter, and 8th verse. : 

* And he made the laver of brass, and the foot of it of 
brass, of the looking glasses of the women.” 


““How could a brass laver be made out of locking-, 


glasses 2” 

“I suppose brazen mirrors are meant here.” 

“Yes, Without a knowledge of the kinds of mirrors 
used, this passage would be unintelligible. These mirrors 
were small, and were carried by women as fans are in our 
day. You will find that a knowledge of ancient customs 
is very important to the understanding of the Scriptures. 

Cc. C. 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE TWO SISTERS. 


They lived and loved, and passed away, 
To live inew in endless day. 


Cordera Jane, and Caroline Delia, were two happy lit- 
tle sisters, as cheerful and gay as the lark on a bright 
summer morning. Had you entered their little cottage, 
you would have been welcomed by their smiles. Their 
bright blue eyes, and flaxen hair might almost have been 
reflected in the sunbeams. Their step was as firin, their 
form as elastic, and their heart as buoyant as any of my 
little readers. They knew little of pain or sickness, and, 
consequently, their pathway was strewed with bright vis- 
ions of happiness. To those little girls, the Youth’s Com- 
panion was a welcome visitor. Every story was listened 
to with eagerness, and every picture analyzed in its very 
minutia. They were as quick as any other children, to 
discern the faults and virtues of the boys and girls, whose 
history they heard read in the Companion. ‘Their percep- 
tive faculties were as acute, and reasoning powers as great 
as that of others of their age. ‘They had their likes, and 
their dislikes, their prejudices and prepossessions in com- 
mon with others. ‘They were taught to love each cther. 
It is true that sometimes you might have seen their little 
blue eyes sparkling with anger, their bosoms heaving with 
Wrong and wicked feelings ; but when reminded that an- 
gry passions could not dwell in heaven, the cloud soon 
passed away, and sunshine and peace restored to the little 


These brass mirrors reflected, 


circle. They had one “baby brother” of which they 
were very fond. None to them were so pretty as him. 
All their toys and pleasures were shared equally with 
“bubby.” Their chief delight was in listening to “* Bible 
Stories.” Many a pleasant hour was spent in the nursery, 
when “* mama,” would rehearse the story of ‘‘ Moses in the 
ark,” the “* babe in the manger,” and others of like inter- 
est. I suppose, dear children, that you all remember the 
infant Jesus, and know, too, that he is your risen Saviour. 
So those little girls were taught. And they were also in- 
structed to anticipate with joy, the time when that same 
Jesus should call them to heaven, to live with Him for- 
ever. Just as the birds in early spring began to carol their 
sweetest notes, those dear sisters heard a still sweeter 
voice, bidding them come away to that “ happy land,” of 
which you have so 6ften heard. Angels were sent to lead 
the way. The_elder was called first, but in a few days the 
willing spirit of the younger, followed to the realms of glo- 
ry. They loved the Saviour, and so they were not afraid 
to die. They knew that their bodies must be buried in 
the cold ground, but the thought gave them no sad feel- 
ings. They loved to think of God, and they felt that their 
spirits would be in glory with him. 

And thus they sweetly passed away, 

Just like a cloudless summer day, 

So gently yieded up their breath, 

And side by side, now sleep in death. 


Their kind mother mourns the loss of her “sweet 
lambs,” just as your own dear mother would were you 
dead; but she thinks they are in ‘‘ Jesus arms,’’ and so 
she is willing to have her own little nursery vacated, that 
earth’s choicest flowers, may live and bloom in the para- 
dise of God. 

Remember, children, when you read this story, that you 
may die too, and Oh! how sad, if you are not good chil- 
dren. Love the Saviour now, while you are very small. 
He loves “ little children ;” then give your heart to him, 
before it has learned the road tosin and fully. I will now 
leave you to think of what I have been telling you, but [ 
want first to write you one verse which little Caroline De- 
lia loved to repeat almost to her Jatest breath. I wish you 
would all learn it, and love it as she did.- Here it is so 
sweet and beautiful. 


Jesus I love thy charming name, 
*Tis music to mine ear, 

Fain would I sound it so loud, 

That earth and heaven should hear.” 


S. H. B. C. 
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HOW TO DO GOOD. 


HINTS FOR THE YOUNG, 


When our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ came 
from heaven te earth to save sinners, he went about doing, 
good. All that love him wish to be like him, and to do 
good also, 

‘Perhaps you will say, ‘I hope to do good when I grow 
up; but what can I do now, when I am but a little 
child 2” 

If t will tell you, will you try? If not, I would advise 
you to pass over this article for the present, and to keep it 
quite safe until you can make up your mind; for the Bi- 
ble says, ‘* To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth it 
not, to him it is sin.” You will try?) Then I will tell you 
how a child may do good. 

Do you not know some poor man living near you, who 
cannot read? He sits all day by the fireside, for he is in- 
firm, and not able to work. Poor man, the hours pass 
away heavily, for his wife has enough to do to mind the 
house, and his children are at work, so that he has no one 
to be with him, to talk to him, or to comfort him. 

When you are at home, after school, say, ‘‘ Please, dear 
mother, may I go and see the poor man at , or the 
sick child at , or the woman that keeps her bed at 

.’ Then, if you have leave, go and take your Bible, 
and ask if you may read to them. Be careful to read very 
slowly and distinctly. O how glad it would make many a 
heavy heart, if once or twice in the week you would try to 
do good in this way ! 

But I will tell you another way in which you may do 
good. _ Most likely you know some children in your street 
who do not go to Sunday School ; say to them, ‘‘ We are 
so happy at our Sunday School, I wish you would come 
with me. Our minister comes to see us, and our teacher 
is very kind. Shall I go in and ask at your house wheth- 
er you may come to school with me, and then I can call 
for you in the morning, as I go by ?” 

Perhaps in this way you might bring some children to 
school, who, if left to themselves, would grow up ignorant, 
and idle, and wicked. 

Trying to do good to others, is the right way to make 








oneself happy ; for it is very sad to idle away the hours / 


which will never return again. Your teacher will tell you 
how you may do good at school; but, after all, home is 
the place where most good may be done. To obey a pa- 
rent is to do good; to be kind toa brother or a sister is 
to do good ; even to play kindly, and at the proper time, 
is to do good. So you see it is quite in the power of a 
very little child to do good. In short, if the matter be 
ever so small, “ to do the right thing in the right way,” 
is to do good, 

I have said a few words about the right thing, now a 
few words concerning the right way. By the right way I 
do not mean the “ best method.” thongh this is important, 
but that “ a new heart and a right spirit” are most need- 





ful of all; for the ‘‘ Lord looketh on the heart.” Pray 
then earnestly that the Hely Spirit of God may dwell in 
you, for without him, you can do nothing that is good. 
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SOMETHING MORE WONDERFUL THAN THE 
MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 


George and Thomas Bates had often expressed a desire 
to visit the Telegraph office. ‘They had heard of the 
strange doings of this wonderful machine, and had often 
stood and looked at the wires stretched along from one 
high post to another, seeming like cobwebs in the air. 

One day, as they were thus occupied, George asked 
Thomas how it could be, that on those wires unseen mes- 
sages were passing to and fro, “ I don’t know how it is,” 
replied ‘Thomas; ‘‘ father says it is by means of electrici- 
ty, and lightning is electricity, and that is the reason news 
travels so quickly by the Magnetic ‘Telegraph.” 

One day, after school, these boys went into their father’s 
store, which was just opposite the Telegraph office, and 
asked him if he would be so kind, as to take them to see 
this wonderful invention. 

Their father assented, always glad to gratify his chil- 
dren, and to add to their stock of useful information, and 
at once they were by the side of the agent, looking at the 
performance of the little instrument that noted down in- 
telligence like a living thing. 

The boys asked their father to send a message to their 
uncle in Washington, but the liule machine was so busy 
that the agent could not gratify them for some time. 

Tic, tic, tic, dot, dot, click, click, click, went the little 
pointer. By and by it ceased for an instant, but just as 
the agent was going to put in his claim, it began again. 

That is B. for Buffalo, said the agent, we must wait till 
the message is finished. As soon as sentence was written, 
there was an A U for Auburn, and then aU for Utica; and 
the boys were almost out of patience, as little boys are 
apt to be, when their wishes are not immediately gratified, 

After a while their turn came. The agent hurried to 
put in a W for Washington, and “ aye, aye,” was the re- 
ply, to let him know that his wish was attended to, and the 
message was sent. 

Returning home, the boys could talk of nothing but the 
wonders of the Magnetic Telegraph. “Is it not the 
most wonderful thing you ever heard of, father?” said 
Thomas. 

‘* No,” replied his father, ‘I have heard of things more 
wonderful.” 

** But, father,” said George, “you never heard of any 
message being sent so quickly as by this means, have 

ou?” 
as Yes, I have, my son.” ' 

* And receiving an answer as quickly ?” added George. 

‘** Yes, much sooner,” replied his father. 

“‘Are you in earnest, father?” said Thomas, looking 
eagerly in his face. ‘‘Is it possible you know of a more 
wonderful way of communication, than by Telegraph?” 

“‘T never was more in earnest, my son, than 1 am when 
I say ‘ yes,’ to your question.” 

** Well, father,” said George, “do tell me what it 1s, 
and in‘ what respect it is better than the Telegraph.” 

“Tn the first place,” said his father, ‘‘ you‘do not have 
‘to wait to send your message while others are attended to; 
for your message can go with thousands of others, without 
any interruption or hindrance.” 

‘So that is an improvement,” said George, ‘ for we 
had to wait a long time, you know.” 

‘* And in the next place,” continued his father, ‘‘ there 
is no need of wires, or electricity, or any machinery, to 
aid the mode of communication of which I speak; and 
what is more wonderful than all is the fact, that you need 
not even ezpress the nature of your communication, as, 
before you do so, your answer may be returned, though it 
is quite necessary that you truly and sincerely desire a fa- 
vorable reception for your request.” 

** Besides all this, the plan of communication of which 
I speak is superior to all others, from the fact, that you 
need not resort to any particular place to send your re 
quest. Inthe lonely desert—on the trackless ocean—in 
the crowded city—on the mountain top—by night or by 
day—in sickness and health, and especially in trouble and 
affliction, the way of communication is open to all, And 
the applicants can never be so numerous that the simplest 
desire of the feeblest child, properly presented, shall not 
meet with immediate attention.” 

‘Is there any account published of this wonderful 
manner of communicating your wishes?” inquired 
Thomas. 

“* Yes, there is, my son ; it is to be found in the Bible.” 

‘* In the Bible, father!” exclaimed both the boys. 

“ Certainly» my sons, and if you will both get your Bi- 
bles, I will tell you where to find the passages.” 

The children opened their Bibles, and found, as their 
father directed them, the 24th verse of the 65th chapter 
of Isaiah, which Thomas read as follows: “ And it shall 
come to pass, that before they call, 1 witt ANSWER; and 
while they are yet speaking, 1 wit HEAR.” 

Next, George found and read the 9th verse of the 58th 
chapter of Isaiah; ‘‘ Then shalt thou call, and the Lord 
shall answer; thou shalt cry, and he shall say, Here-I 
am.” 

“ Now turn,” said their father, “ to Daniel, 9th chapter, 
20th, Vist, 2d, and 23d verses.’’ 

‘And while I was speaking, and praying, and confess- 
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ing my sin, and the sin of my people Israel, and present- 
ing my supplication before the Lord my God, yea, while 
I was speaking in prayer, even the man Gabriel,” “being 
caused to fly swiftly, touched me about the time of the 
evening oblation. And he informed me, and talked with 
me, and said, O Daniel, I am now come forth to give thee 
skill and understanding. At the beginning of thy suppli- 
cations, the commandment came forth, and J am come to 
show thee,” &c. 

“I see, father, from these passages,” said Thomas, 
“that you refer to prayer.” 

And I am sure that you will both agree with me, that 
this mode of communication with heaven is more wonder- 
ful than any other, for, by this means, our desires can be 
immediately known to our Heavenly Father, and we re- 
ceive an answer.”—Am., Messenger Abridged. 
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“Father, why do they call that hill, windmill hill ?” 

“ Because there was once a windmill upon its summit.” 

« What kind of a windmill] ? A boy’s windmill ?” 

No, a mill to grind corn in. The first settlers in the town- 
ship built it to grind their corn.” 

“ Are windmills as good as water-mills ?” 

“No. A mill turned by water-power, is far better than one 
turned by wind. Wind is a very uncertain and irregular agent ; 
wind is never used as a motive power except ‘in places where 
water-power is not to be had.” 

“J don’t see why they built a windmill when there is such a 
fine stream of water in the vicinity.” 

“ The first settlers of the township came from Holland. They 
had been used to windunills only, and when they came here, they 
thought they inust do as their fathers had dune befure them. 
They didn’t seem to know that they could do otherwise.” 

“ How long did the mill stand there ?” 

“ Till a yankee came, and booght the land yonder and built a 
grist mill, by the falls there. It was sometime before the Dutch- 
men would leave the windmill, but they did at last.” 

“They thought it was a yankee trick, I suppose.” 

“They didn’t like to leave the ways of their fathers.” 

 Tsn’t it very foolish to hold on to old customs so closely ?” 

“Tt is not wise, certainly, to adhere to old ways, when new 
ones are better; but there may be an extreme in either way. 
We are not to hold on to old things tov tenaciously, nor to adopt 
new ways too hastily. Every thing should be judged according 
to its merits. Is it right? Is it. wise? are questions which 
should be asked concerning every measnre that is proposed for 
our consideration. There is an Indian story connected with this 
hil), which it may interest you to hear.” 

“O yes, sir, please tell it.” 

“When the white people first settled in this place, the In- 
dians who were pretty numerous in the vicinity, were very 
friendly ; but after a while they began to be troublesome. A 
sort of war at last broke out, and in course of it six Indians were 
taken prisoners on this hill, by a boy about fourteen years old.” 

« By a boy about fourteen years old! How was it possible ? 

He didn’t surround them, as the Irishman did ?” 
. “No, the course ha pursued was as follows. He was walking 
on the hill for some purpose, and came upvn the Indians lying 
ander blankets on the ground. He was a good deal frightened 
at first, but they told him they were friendly Indians, and had no 
arms with them. They begged him to take a jug they had with 
them, and go into the village and get it filled with ram. He 
took the jug and went to the store, and told the store keeper 
what he wanted, and his suspicions that the Indians came with 
hostile intentions. The man told him he would fix them for 
him. He took the jug and put some rum in it, and drugged it 
strongly with opium. The boy took it to them, and they imme- 
diately drank of it, largely, though they complained some of its 
having a bad taste. They insisted on the boy’s staying with 
them for a time, and he made no objection, wisely judging that 
they would force him to stay if he offered to go. Pretty soon the 
opium began to have its effect. One would drop asleep, and 
then another, till they were all in a sleep, from which one would 
think there was little prospect of their awaking. The boy then 
lifted up a blanket, and found their arms concealed under it, 
These he carried off some distance. He then took a gun and 
climbed to the top of yonder rock, and put his handkerchief upon 
the top of the gun, This was a signal to the storekeeper and 
his friends. They came up, and found the boy standing guard 
over his prisoners. They bound them strongly hand and foot, 
without awakening them, and left the boy still guarding them, 
promising to relieve him before night.” 

* How long did the Indians sleep?” 

“I believe they slept ti!l some time the next day.” 

“What did they think, when they found themselves tied hand 
and foot ?” | 
_ “I can’t say what they thought; they were carried off to pris- 
on, and kept as hostages. [I don’t know what became of them 
at jast.” 

, , Do, you suppose the Indians would ever have troubled the 
white people, if they had been treated justly?” 

“J suppose there would have been less trouble, but that all 
. the difficulties were owing to the misconduct of the whites, is 

not true. Depraved savages cannot be expected always to do 


right, even when treated with justice and kindness, Je Ae 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Tue Patcuep Pants, Youne Traper, and other Storiss. Bos- 
ton: New England S. S. Union. No. 79 Cornhill. 


Nore. These stories are in the epistolary form, because they 
were written to my little sons while absent from home. If they, 
and other boys who may read them, shall receive one impulse 
for the good and the true, and a distaste for the unholy and un- 
true, I shall be well repaid. 

——@—_— 


My Scuootmates, Or, Sketches of Character from Persanal Re- 
collections. Boston: N.E.S.S. Union, No. 79 Cornhill. 


Prerace.—The following sketches were originally written for 
the Youth’s Companion, and appeared in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth volumes of that publication, over the signature of “ AB- 
BIE.” By the suggestion of several friends of the Sabbath 
School, they are here gathered in a more compact form, and with 
some revisions, are tendered as a simple offering to the library 
of that institution. 

Some of the characters and incidents employed by the writer 
have still, or have had their living originals; others are imagi- 
nary. All, however, have been made to subserve one ‘purpose, 
the illustration and enforcing of truth, in that manner which, will 
most readily affect the susceptibilities of the youthful mind. 

Edgartown, Mass. 1847. M. T. R. 
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I AM TOO YOUNG TO DIE. 

So a great many children seem to think, though they do not 
often say as much. ‘They are not sick, Their hearts are light. 
They have few cares, few sorrows. They learn to look upon 
death as a great'way off. But how many there are, cut'down be- 
fore the flower of youth has unfolded. George Rufus, a dear 
litile boy, whom we loved for his amiable temper and affection- 








He began the year, with as tair prospects of a lung life, as any 
of you can have. We seem to see his sparkling eye now, as he 
listened to his teacher and his minister. But George Rufus has 
gone. He died ere the autumn leaves faded, and his gentle 
spirit gladdened the hearts of his friends no more. We wept 
over his cold form, and laid him down to sleep near the brook 
where he used to play. We shall see his face no more till the 
morning of the resurrection. When his companions in the Sab- 
baih School think of him, the tear starts in the eye—for we all 
loved George Rufus—but we cannot bring him back again. 
Young friend! think not you are too young to die.. You are 
not too young. Death may overtake you, long before this*year 
is closed. 
“ Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all— 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh Death.” 
[S. S. Monitor. 
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A WORD TO BOYS. 


Truth is one of the rarest of gems. Many a youth has been 
lost to society, by suffering it to tarnish, and foolishly throwing it 
away, If this gem still shines in your bosom, suffer nothing to 
displace it, or dium its Justre. 

rofanity is a mark of low breeding. Show us the man who 
commands the best respect. An oath never trembles on his ton- 
gue. Read the catalogues of crime. Inquire the character of 
those who depart from virtue. Without a single exception, you 
will find them to be profane. Think of this, and let not a vile 
word disgrace you. 

In our opinion, the theatre is no place for the young. The 
effect of the stage is demoralizing. What virtuous parent does 
not tremble, when he hears that his son steals away from the 
fainily circle to enter the theatre? He fears the result. 

Honesty, frankness, generosity, virtue—blessed traits! Be 
these yours, my boys, and we shell notfear. You will claim the 
respect and the love of all. You are watched by your elders. 
Men who are looking for clerks or apprentices, have their eyes 
on you. If you are profane, vulgar, theatre going, they will not 
choose you. Ifyou are upright, steady and industrious, before 
long you will find good places, kiud masters, and have the pros- 
pect of a useful life before you.—Portland Tribune. 

——+>—__ 


LAWRENCE GREEN. 


Lawrence Green was proud and conceited, and his uncle 
Thomas thought it well, on this account, to humble him a little. 
One day he went up. to him, and asked him to take a walk. 
Before they had walked an hour they saw a bird, a fish, a squir- 
rel, a rabbit, a spider, and a goose. 

“Can you fly like a bird?” said uncle Thomas. 

No,” replied little Lawrence. 

“Can you swim like a fish?” 

“No, uncle.” 

“Can you climb a tree like a squirrel ?” 

* No, I cannot.” 

“Can you run like a rabbit ?” 

“No, uncle; you know that I cannot.” 

“ Well, then, can you spin like a spider?” 

*“T cannot,” said Lawrence, not a little mortified that he had to 
say no so many times over. 

“ What can you do then ?” inquired his uncle Thomas. “Can 
you hiss like a goose ?” ; 

“Yes, I can,” cried Lawrence, brightening up, 

“Then,” replied uncle Thomas, “if you can neither fly like a 
bird, swim like a fish, climb like a squirrel, run like a hare, nor 
spin like a spider, and can do nothing better than hiss like a 
goose, I would advise you to be very humble; for, it seems that 
the bird, the fish, the squirrel, the rabbit, and the spider, are in 
some things much more clever than you are,” Lawrence pro- 
fited by that walk, and was not so proud and conceited afterward. 

————>—_—_. 


HONOR THY PARENTS. 


_ Gratitude is a principal ingredient in filial affection.,. It often 
reveals itself in the most striking manner, when parents moulder 
in the dust. It induces obedience to their precepts, and tender 
love for their memory. 

How beautifully these sentiments are illustrated by the follow- 
ing incident! } 

A little. boy was once passing the ornamental garden of a rich 
man. He was observed to look earnestly and wishfully at some 
sprouts that were germinating on the trunk of an old poplar. On 


being asked what he wanted, he said, “My mother loved flo 
ers and every green living thing. She has been dead two yea 
yet I have never planted one where she sleeps. I was j 
thinking how pretty one of those would look there.” 

The — kindly gave him a rosebush and the fr 
wand of & weeping willow. Then the poor little fellow lift 
up his streaming eyes, and gave thanks, in a broken voice, f 
himself, and for his dear, dead mother. 


THE KING AND THE REAPER. 


In one of his excursions during harvest, the king of Engla 
passed a field where he saw only one woman working. His m 
jJesty asked where her companions were. 

“They have gone to see the king,” she repliéd. 

“ And why did you not go with them,” added the king. 

_“I would not give a pin to see him!” replied the woman ; “be 
side the fouls who have gone to the city will lose a day’s work 
and that is more than I can do: ‘forI have five children to whom 
must give bread.” 

“Very good,” said the king, puging some money in her hand 
“ you can tell your companions who went to see the king, th 
the king came to see you.” 


sll 
BAD BOYS—BAD MEN. 


In our daily walks in the city of New York, we frequently se 
men on their way to the city prison, commonly called the Tombs 
Sometimes they are found under arrest from the police, on account 
of drunkenness or disorder. Sometimes they are seen stretche/ 
out on a cart in a state of insensibility, so that it is difficult t 
tell whether they are dead or alive. 

If any one should inquire what kind of boys these psrsons we 
before they grew up, he would be pointed for an example tola 
that may be seen in the same streets, smoking cigars, playin 
marbles, and pitching eoppers. Bad beginnings usually mak 
bad ends. Let our young readers beware of evil habits, an 
avoid the conseqnences in time. 


a es 
HEAVEN. 


Ifheaven be my home, and Christ my way, I will learn t 
know the way, ere I haste to travel to my home. He that rv 
hastily in a way that he knows not, may come speedily to a hom 
that he loves not. If Chri-t be iny way, and heaven my home, 
will rather endure my painful walk, than want my perfect rest, 
I more esteem my home than my journey; my actions shall be 
led by knowledge, my knowledge be followed by actions. Fgno4 
rance is a bad mother to devotion; and idleness a bad steward 
to knowledge.— Warwick's Spare Minutes. 

Lis li ad) Bi 

Tue Promises of the Bible, like the beams of the sun, shine 
as freely in at the windows of the poor man’s cottage, as the 
rich man’s palace. 
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MOONLIGHT. 
BY SOPHIA WEBSTER, 

I love the Moonlight—and I will not break 

The sweet soft spell that comes upon me now. 
Nor seek to check the imagings that wake, 

As streams that silvery radiance o’er my brow ; 
And falling on each loved familiar thing, 

Seems like a gentle halo resting there; 
‘So sweet and calm, it were a wrong to bring 

A light more brilliant, bat not half so fair. 


I always loved the pearly orb of night; 
Hour after hour I’ve sported neath its ray, 
When childhood, with its happy heart and light 
And joyous spirit, hung about my way; 
And in life’s early youth time, scarce less free, 
When years first gave to me a touch of thought; 
It was beneath the moonlight brilliancy 
That their most deep and thrilling tones were caught. 


Oh! there is rapture in the quiet hour, 
When all uninterrupted and alone, 

We give the reins to Fancy’s magic power, 
And live amid creations of her own; 

Peopling the earth with future visions brigh?, 
And cloudless as a Southern summer sky, 

And living on, ’mid scenes of pure delight, 
Without a touch of life’s reality. 


But ’tis not often that the moonlight falls, 

With its sweet spell upon my spirit here; 
The deep dark shadows of the city walls 

Cast a strange influence, ominous and drear; 
And like a discord in familiar song, 

Bring to my mind a gloomy sense of pain, 
If only for its Moonlight, I would long 

To greet my quiet country home again. 

ba a | 





A CHILD'S EVENING HYMN. 


Now I lay me down to sleep, 
' Nicely covered in my bed, 
God alone can safely keep 
Harm and danger from my head. 
O how gracious he must be, 
Thus to mind a child like me! 


Though my tender parents tire, 
God still watches through the night ; 
Neither sickness, storm, nor fire, 
Break my slumbers wit) affright. « 
O how gracious God must be, 
Thus to mind a chiid like me! 


Soon my weary eyelids close; 
Soon my little limbs, undrest, 
Quietly in sweet repose, 
Till another morning, rest. 
God is my preserver, he; he 
Cares for little ones like me. 


By and by, in sleep of death, 

T must lie down in the grave ;. 
But the Lord, who gave me breath, 
Can display his power to save. 
Helpless, sinful, though I be, 

Jesus died for such as me. 


fn ~~ 
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